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ABSTRACT se és , 
} A study was conducted in order to develop a 
‘systematic sethcd for the evaluation of students’ prior, 

non-sponsored learning for the award of college. credit at Blackhawk 
Ccllege (Illinois). It was determined that. a course designed to 
prepare the student for assessment of prior learning was the best way 
. for the. institution to provide assistance to the student in 
developing a portfolio for evaluation. A’ survey of institutions 
effering similar courses elsewhere: was. made and pertinent literature 
was reviewed in order to identify appropriate means and objectives 
Yor an assessment preparaticn course. Summaries of the specific types 
cof learning usually included in such courses. were then prepared, 
organized by means of Bloom's Taxonomy, and were translated into 
learning objectives for both the affective and cognitive domain. It 
was reccommended that Blackhawk College implement the proposed 
assessment pero course using the objectives delineated in this 
ate (JDS) 
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‘Prepare Adults for the Assessment of Prior; Non=Sponsored 


Leerning by Portfolio Evaluation { 
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Sinée 1972, Black Hawk College, Moline, Illinois, has al 
cetera to gssess students! prior, cin eptrgeernel iaeenaies 
Procedures to do-so have included use of the College eli Exami- 
nation Ahcsniats (CLEP), The Guide, local proficiency examinations, 
and the evaluation of a: portfolio compiled by the student. How- 
dielit, such assessment, especially that involving portfolio evalua- 
tion, hes caused Frustration and diPFiculty among students and 
Faculty alike because op TOnkeh mn eee in portfolio construc = } 
tion is provided: This study determined that big best wage $0 pro- 


vide such assistuntg was through the development of a formal course 


to prepare the student for the assessment of prior, non-sponsored 


learning. It Pegan . developmentel work for such a course by a sur- 


vey of the learning objectives and activities/of similar courses 


jf | \ 


' ,alsewhere, by an analysis of portfolio requirements at,other insti- 


4 


tutions, by am analysis of the requirements suggested by €AEL hand- \ 
<) A ; “ 
books, and, because fhe course would be intended primarily For adults, 
= es 
by a consideration of the adult learning process. As a result of 


this Survey and analysis, “the study recommended specific types of 


~ learning for the’ proposed course organized by means of Bloom’s 


Taxonomy, learning objectives stated following recammendat ions by 
Mager, and a list of the. learning problems and preferences of. adult 


students. It recommended that a college-credit course be developed 


based upon these learning objectives and reflecting those adult 


learning problems and preferences. 
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ae ips In 1972, the Blatk Hawk College board of trustees approved 


se eee statement committing the college to efforts to assess 


’ 


students’ prior, non-sponsored learning. Shortly SHPEEP SCs the 


ee 


f | college bpyine a College Level Examination Program (CLEP) open 


er 


ik 9A coher and mae “the Coopenat ive avinunnne oF Experi 


ential Learning (CAEL) assembly, _ Although credit earned by the 
assessment of prior, non-sponsored learning may be ‘applied’ to all: 


. . > sean oe 


degree programs, it is especially applicable to the callege’s 
' associate in liberal studies degree, a contfact degree. for adults. : - 


' t Sings 1972, Black Hawk College has peenee the usual “methods 


to assess prior, non-sponsored learning. Procedures using CLEP ° 
, are well-established and seem to work well, fo a certain extent, 
the. college has also used indices that equate certain types of ex- 


3 re perience and academic credit, such as The Gyide, a CASE publica- 


M6 - tion which deals with military experience; but most credit earned 


” in this way has been applied to the associate in Liberal studies 
f 
degree because that degree program includes Fewer restrictions 


on the validation of prior, non-sponsored learning. The college 


> 


has also recognized some prior Aearning by means of portfolio ex- 
c y 


amination or the use of: loeal proficiency examinations. tn all 
; p ¥ 


cuses, credit i granted only for learning paralleling an exitting 


« 


college course or academic discipline area, 


4 
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> By . on 


At’ Black ‘Hawk Col 


perhaps, the method that has’ caused fg 
the most’ Frustration nd difficuicy among, dtudents and. Faculty a- = 


. 


‘Tike hse: been that. Which involves. the evalustion ‘of a portfolio, IT EN 


\ 
* ‘ 


. Becaise students’p “provided no. Formal, assistance in the camphiay © 
“tion of the‘ port Lio; usually Faculty. “are : ‘confronted with ‘students eo 


"presenting a -ju ted cgllection of jraw mater lave instead or ‘a porte 


_. folio var ee ose who do not even understand-how‘to begin t to 
we r 


i 
o¢ 


assemble ‘such a eal lect ion: ‘AG a result,’ Faculty “grow impatient, 


» 


dna marty stu ents quickly give ae their ef rors bo gain credit for 
, - 
prior, non ponsored learning. At e time ahen the college is active- 


ly. recruiting new adult students, Many with previous experiential 
: : r : 


+ 


learning, it is important to develop procedures to serve. them better 
in all Ways, including in the assessment process, 

} Pes 
Most experts on the assessment of prior, nom-sponsored learn- 
ing frit ot that an institution has a responsibility to offer. stu- 
dtnaiets assistance in preparing for assessment. Very often this 


« : . @ . 
assistance is in the Form of a course or workshop that instructs 


students in how to determireand document their competencies. The 


work of this bimoe Loum takes the first step toward the development/ 

of ‘Such a course for Black Hawk College by identifying the learping 

objectives that it should have. It does so by surveying the Content 
_ and, methods of formal classes and of. seminars, or workshops else- 


where, by ‘the study of manuals and ‘guitdes prepared by CAEL, by 


considering characteristics unique to the process, of experiential 


6 


aor 


/ 


ye 


ee 


, 


ironing, and by ,identifying those learning processes and problems 


upique to adults, ° a : 
‘ i 
‘ 1 


be te “ 


' ‘applications of classroom learning.: Such experiential ‘learning 


> }CHAPTER II: Background and Significance PP ok 


/ The viability of “experiential learning" or "LiFe experis/ 


PN oh ode is recognized in the adage, "Experience is the 


bese teacher.” “Up until’ this decade, the posaibi lity af, such ; 


“Learning was typically provided within postsecondary edubattion 


, 


through. independent study. or work: experience. projects that were 


"planned and executed by the student under the supervision ‘of a’ 


Faculty member and that ordinarily ps Seaee as extensions oF or 


4 


: > — it 
is, therefore, sponsored ‘im that it ‘results From prior planning 4 


mi 


Hi 


> . . 5 ’ \ ana 
and iss monitored and evaluated while. in progress \by;(a Faculty memp. 


« \ . 


\ 


. , ne ov +m, ie : 
‘ber. Irt this decade, however, efforts to ar adult learn~ 


© 
ers in postsecondary education have resulted in (ig msoonseton, 


that such: students may have \achieved college-level learning and 


skillg in prior life experiences and that, appropriately, this ' 


i 
-learning. Such experiential learning is non-sponsored in that the 


learning activities have not been planned or executed under the 


Ssuperyvisian of a Faaui<y member. 
E. { 


PNG wee of publ ished and unpubl ished recent informet,on ara 


\gugtlleble on the assessment of prior, non- sponsored learning. This 


f 


‘ review, of the literature concentrated ion those areas most critical \ 
4 


\ 


to fihe work of this practicum: the rationale for the assessment of 


. § x 7 : s , . 
prior, non-sponsored learning; the methods ordinarily used in such 


j 


assessment; the ordinary procedures for assessment by. portfolio 


ee . > . * 
examination; and learning theories applicable.ta (the process, . 


8 


‘ 


prior learning should be assessed and equated to college-Aponsored, | 


4 


The Sinecieea. interest in experiential kesr hing can be ¥ 


» ’ 


traced ‘to the work: of wie Commission, on Non- Tradte toned Study. 
“tp Diversity BY Raalasis its official report, the commission recam= 
mended, "New devices and canter aie seeiia be perfected ta. measure 
“the outcomes of ‘many types of non-traditionatrstudy and to pitaann 
the educat ive effect‘of work experience dria community Manatees 
This report edie pubt ished in 1973;:in the same year the Coopera~ 
tive Assessment of Experiential ieeehilreg (CAEL) assembly was. organ- 
ized ag a direct response.to the need to develop asséssment and 
credential ing pracscures. 
=, aA 
The rationale for the Capea Ler oh Non-Traditional Beuciy ie 

recommendation and for the oe dF CAEL’ was @ reaognition that 

our existing practices do not ane, our present knowledge of learri- 
ing processes and do not. deal equitably with adults returning to 
postsecondary education after considerable experience {n work or” 
life, Cyril Houle traces the tradition of se learning 

to medieval society, which offered four aucun routes to know- 
ledge: the university that avenleen for learning through books and 
lectures; the apprentice program of the guilds that was based upon *, 
experiential learning; the chivalric system-of, education that was 


° Pons 
competency-based and, again, experiential in method; ‘and the, inde- 


+ 


pendent study «programs undertaken in,ymonasteries, courts, and 


. 


‘*” 
*Commisstion'jon ‘Non-Traditional Study, Diversity by Design 
(Sah Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1975), p. 125. 
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a6- 


private libraries.? OF course, chivalry and monastery fairly 


much passed out of existence with the Renaissance; and, during the 


y 


“rise: of industrialization; the craft system gave way, But the 


: ’ y 
university survived; in. fact, by the nineteenth century, its 


methods came: to dominate education... It was John Stuart Mill. who, 


in 1867, eloquently called for a return to experiential learning and 


¢ 


for its harmonious tombination with Formal instruction. in the liberal 
arts curriculum, The same renewed belief in. the need for experian- 


tial learning was accepted in this country. ag well. The Morrill 


»,Act recognized the need for, instruction im such practical, sub jects 


as mechanics and agriculture; laboratory science became a tradi- 
tional Part” of the curriculum; and clinical training became firmly 
established.” Thus, modern American’ postsecondary eduiet fon pro- 
vides ans for, sponsored experiential iMacKine: 6 
However, Houle delineates Four types of individuals who are 
not well-served by this aystans: those who gain experience before 


theory, those who prefer to be independent learners, those who want | 
‘ > 


"guided but, personal ized programs of study," and those adults who 


- 


wish to gather together all. types of previous learning as the basis 


sia ; 4 ; 
For additional study leading to: a degree." Smith sees four factors 
“ & 


a 


F) 


leyril oO. Houle, "Deep Traditions of Experiential Learning," 


“in Morris T. Keeton: and Associates, Experiential tearning: Ration- 
ale, Characteristios, and Assessment(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass 


Publishers, 1976), pp. 21-25. 
Ibid, , pp.-26-27. 


Stbid., pp; 28-30. 


Siwids oe. ts 10 ; 


a 


“ * 


/ that mow result in the «accommodation of such students.’ im post- 


secondary education by the assessment: and crediting of prior, non- 


. i 


sponsored learning: a realization that we have Formerly made too 

ve) me sharp a‘distinction between life ane learning; the-expangion.of 
subjects taught, especially in the community college’s offering 

: a ~ pF occupational and paraprofessional courses; the recognition in 
fas dealing with newly-recruited adult students that some of ‘their Lite 
activities resemble in-college activities; and external pressures, 
both legal and social, to recognize by academic credentials learn- 
Bh ing that has eccurred any place, especially if a,college degree is 
going to be a requirement for employment,» Meyer notes two abo 
changes that also serve to foster a mew interest in experiential 
“Learning and an interest in shpaibing prior learning of this type. 
7 4 Pliner all, sin -all parts of education, learning is réplacing 
‘teaching as the center ef Focus--demonstrated by the widespread use 


‘ . 


Piece aly of individualized instruction, As a result, educators have become 
(a Pn : ; % 
more concerned .with what has been learned thah with where or how 


’ ’ e 


it has been learned. Second, learning is coming to be viewed as 
a lifelong aotivity.§ Thus, there is clear rationale for crediting 
‘and a-‘demonstrated need to credit prior, non-sponsored learning. 


Meo E As has: been noted above, postsecondary .education generally 


a 


assesses prior, non-sponsored learning in three ways: by the use 


ooo 


wa tee : ' Virginia B. Smith, "Foreword," ‘in Kéeton and Associates, po. xt. 


t 


em epeter Meyer, Awarding College Credit for Non-College Learning | 


(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1976), ‘p.'5. 
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My *, : x ar ae . : m ; 3 a 5 . : -8- 
' of metional testing programs, such as CLEP; by: themeans of 


“indices that equate experience and academic’ credit, such as 


een > 


The ‘Guide; and by other methods currently being developed by , 
? “pag. 2b | PEPE Rigo. et 


ese -CAEL’s report entitled Assessing Prior Learning’ provides a, 


comprehensive listing and description of the methods available 
. Bae For assessment: product evaluation, or the assessment of guiciere 
So work’ Like photographs, paintings, short atories, om news ae ore 
interviews and oral: examinations; Simulations, including easidenic : 
or management amas to test problem-solving and: decision-making 
abilities and rolecpiaying to evaluate initerpereoiel skills; per- 
formance tests; essay examinations; ob jective paper-and-penci) 
tests, ineluding CLEP; and self-assessment, including @ job in- 
ventory checklist or an occupational history in@orhwedan blank.” 
Ordinarily, learning documented. in these ways is paunentd and 
credit. is awarded e the basis of parallel courses offered by 

the institution, subject or discipline —s competencies, a 
holistic autabiton or the awarding of blanket non-specif ied 


credits, and the satisfaction of required degree competencies,” 


. 
* 


a be Joavid A. Trivett, Academic Credit for Prior Off-Campus Learn- 


ing, U.S., Educational Resources Information Center, ERIC. Document 
ED 105796, 1975, pp. S-10. ‘ 


: © eer Knapp, Assessing Prior Learnin --A CAEL Handbook(Coopera-~ 
_tive Assessment of Experiential Learning, 1977), pp. 35-45. 
’. Stpid., pp. 51-53, | 


« 


- 


. j . ae 


‘ - . ? 


In almost ali cases, such assessment. begins with’ th@ student’s 


’ 5 


preperation of a portfolio. Forrest, Knapp, and Pendergrass define 


@ portfolio as e "file or folder of accumulated information sbout . 


a student's afin sacctp end accomplishments that can’ be the ve~ 
hicle for organizing and distilling raw experiences into a euna 
able form for assesament ." Usually it includes @ resumé of edu. 
cational, employnent , community, or volunteer experiences; an 
autobiographical narrative of some sort; a statement requesting -. 
specific credit for ‘the learning documented; and-s set of documents - 


. 


providing evidence of the learning.* ' 


The above discussiqn of the retionsle for and the usual 


- process of assessing prior, non-sponsored learning suggests ea 
“b e 


‘ 


‘need For @ besis in learning theory, Recent work by two learning 
theorists--Coleman end Knowl es--hes special applicability to the 


wot of this practicum. 


oe 


a ee lists the following Four basic pteps in academic 
learning: (1) receiving information, (2) assimilating and orgen- 
\ . ig 


izing it so that @ general principle is understood, (3] inferring . 


* 


a@ patticular application From the general principle, and (4) actu- 
ally applying the knowledge. The second step requires more than 


“just pore sealer the third implies some cognitive abilities to 
4 © ws ° 


1 aubrey Forrest, Joan E. Knapp, end Judith Pendergrass, , , 
“Tools end Methods of Evaluation," in Morris T. Keeton and 
Associates, Experiential Learning: pinginmes Character stics. 


and Anewasmeanty pep. $1-53. 


* ‘ 


. 


*. 43 . 3 


ee 


210s 


| 
\ } 
! sf . y° ¥ 
. 4 .! “fy ; é . ae : 
to see the grneral principle; and the fourth requires moving into 


“the sphere of action, Not Until the fourth stép is reached cen, 


» 4 ' . j 
@ person be said to have learned. Coleman then distinguishes 


experiential learning from ecademic learning. Its prbcess is - 
. . f, ; 4 . . . # : “ 
almost reversed: (1) the completion of an action and the noting 


of its effect; (2) an understanding of these effects so that if 
‘ « bmw 7. f 
. 3 
precisely the same circumstances reoccur, the learner can antici- 
pate the results of an action;’ (3) understanding the generel prin 


ciple under which th® particuler action-result occurs o perceiv- 


% . ‘ 7 
ing @ connection between action and results .in a wide range of cir- ° 
\ . » ie < oe 
cumetances, and (4) applying the action in an entirely new o irtyn- 
s 
stancé, ; ; 


. There are clear advantages in experiential learning. Coleman 
° we a , 


. 
q . 


explains that in academic learning ordinarily steps 3 and 4, or 
generalization and application, are the most difficult, for they 
require verbalization and the yse of symbols, Such is especially 


ca | . ‘ - 
true with the culturally disadéantaged because their disadvantage 


is usually sin linguistic and verbal skills. Conversely, in exper~ 

iential learning, such verbalization and use of symbols is not! a 
; | « 

required. In fact, often it is # characteristic of such e learner 


4 


thet he cengot explain what he does; he can only do it, Experien- 


tiel learning differs, from academic learning in other ways es well, 


* + 
. * 0 
’ 


te erenernemtenmnency * a 7 ‘ 


lames Ss. toleman, "Differences Between Experiential and Cless- 
room Leatning,” in Morris T,. Keeton and Associates, Experiential 


Learning: Ratibnale, Characteristics, and Assessment, pp. 51-52, 
2 : : . 


e : ia 
. ’ 


- , . 
"4 


‘ - 


a 2 : 82S Alle 
: ‘ : nf i 


* ’ | s " “ 


Because action occurs at the beginning'of learning, there is an 
intrinsic mot ivetion to learn, to understand the action, Thus, 


ae in experiential learning, motivation is usually not e problem. >) . 
. ‘ +f . ‘ 


° . | . . 
In addition, Coleman, notes that the retention rate for experiential 


. 
7 


learning is usually better than that for academic learning, 
“ ‘Couenan also neinite out difficulties in experiential learning. 
é It is very. demgnding ‘in time and effort, and the progress to the ; 
third step--general ization of principle--is very difficult,” It 
is for this iudlsis that "postgame discussions" appear ta be 
essential for experientiel learning. 
Coleman concludés by noting two major advantages in experien- 
tiel learning. Action provides motivetion, and doing citar 
., leads to @ sense of accomplishment and greater se) f-asaurence.” 
Coleman's discussion of learning theory is of digniPlesics 
ek gt to abs work of this practicum, It suggests that meanerd ave dois 
» learners will need training in verbalizing their learning, in 
moving from performance to thet generalization that is a part of 
learning. Meyer suggests other assistance that wheel be aveiiante 
to the suegie ean learner: help in feeling conf ident that his/ 


_ her experiences have been of value, help in identifying thoce as~ 


pects of his/her experiences that have academic veins” and help 


Cen EEE ’ 
leoteman, pp. 55-58. . 


v 


Ibid., pp. 54-58. € x 


Ibid., pp. 59-60. 


L 


- ' Ibid., p. 27. 15 ; 


a ee 


. | 3 4 


. 


vin achieving self-awareness and confidence in his/her abilities. 
. + . ’ : m7 . 
i In his Modern Practice of Adult Education, Maltolm Knowles | 


del inanten and gnalyzes those ways in which adult learners differ 
Ls - ff 


' 


« From children. , In terms of galf-concept, they have more self - 
, ' . . ‘ 


‘Birection, ere more capable of self-diagnosis and self-eveluation, 
‘ : ame ’ 


‘and think of themselves as producers or dogrs.© They believe 
thet’ experience is of value and that they have a considerable = 
4 | 


- inveStment in their own. Thus, they prefer active learning with - 


‘ 
° 


an emphasis on practical epi ination.” Their readiness ta learn 


\ fis determined not by phsyciel or mental maturation, as is the cace 
with children, but by their adult social role, which is an evolving 
one. And, im their orientation to learning, Shay. Santee problems- 
centered learning, that which possesses immediacy. 


‘ ’ ! 
Knowles’ work in describing the adult learner is of signifi- 
wv 


cance to the work of this practicum for three reasons. First of 
.] . ‘ : | 


all, it Suggests that, because they perceive their experience as 


' 


valuable, adults can be expected to value their experiential learn- 


ing. Thus, efforts in postsecondary education to attract adults 
| 


ee eae a 
*leoleman,. ps Sl. 


“Meloule s. Knowles, The Modern Practice of Adult Education 
(New York: ‘Association Press, 1970), pp. 39-40. 


"Ipid., pp. 44-45, ; | 
Stphid., pp. 45-47. ° : , By 


Stbid., p. 48. 


16 


al Ga 


. 


, . : . ae 
ss ners and to deal with them equitably must include the. p= 


tion for the assessment and crediting of college-level prior, non- 


sponsored learning. Second, because adults are capable of selfs 


diagnosis and self-evaluation, Knowles’ work suggests that they cah 


' 


Succeed in identifying and documenting: their prior learning. ee : 


third, Knowles’ suggestions of types of learning activities that 


adults prefer--especially active and prablems-or iented learning, 
small group work, and a share in planning--offer direction in the . 


writing of learning objectives For a course to prepare adults for 


‘ 


the assessment’ of prior, non-sponsored learning. + 
" é 


Most experts on the assessment of prior, now-sponsored learn-. 


. 
4 


ing insist that an institution hes a responsibility to offer stu- wf 
dents assistance in preparing for essessment. Guidelines eouniieany 
“by the New York State Education Oepartment include rhe. Pecomnendee 
tion that there be formal sen intence,” and Forrest and Associates 

- Suggest that workshops be available to help stud mise However, 


et Black Hawk College any formal assistance that \ig aveilable to 


é “ 


a student is through the department or faculty member that he/ 


she approaches to seek assessment. Thus, the student’s chances of 
‘ i 
receiving assistance are severely limited by the following condi- 


tions: inavailability of faculty members at places and times 


. 


mee 


en 


1 


Knowles, pp. 52-53, . . » 


a 
’ 


enGuidel ines For Awarding Academic Credit for Knowledge Gained 
from Work and Life Experiences," State Education Oepartment, Albany, 
N.Y., October 15, 1975. (Mimeographed. ) 


[eorrest, Knapp, and Pendergrass, p. 177. 
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a a, 
4 ge 
a a ar: 


\ 


necessary, to serve adult students, egpecielly\ in the evenias and 


‘of F-campuk; Faculty lack of rien Lalit of si “chain oF “éssess- 


ment: and jlack of preparation to provide such assistance; Pacey 


‘frustratipn because of’ the lack dit wana timy to instruct stu- 


dents individually in the process of Hef intog competencies and 


validating them in a acide and fF acplty resistance to doing 


so because in peletion to this effort, “i other efforts, Shes 


.ig no for 


for, asses 
. 


is wastef J in many Ways: too Faw avicente: ‘know of the option or 


la where to. receive information poncarrang it; too many Faculty 


‘members laqk the a or conparende to assist students; and, if 


Faculty do acetate students help Is ordinarily imprecise, unneces- 
4 
sarily time-consuming, and eee scniae to all involved. To be 


sure, handbooks, such-es those recently made available by CAEL, 


seeking to instruct the student, offer one means to improve the 
aa f 
l : 


process, but, because they do not easily adjust to the situations 


* 


doh Quley and Sheila Gordon, College-Sponsored Experiential 
Learning-~A CAEL Handbook(Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing 
Service,#1977). Paul Breen, Thomas F., Donlon, and Urban Whitaker, 
Teaching and Assessing Interpersonal Competence--A CAEL Handbook 
Princeton, N.Je: Educational Testing Service, 1977). Joan Knapp, 


Assessin ior Learning--A CAEL Handbook{Princeton, N.J.:Educa- 
tional Tes Service, 1977}. Richard Reilly and Associates, 


Expert Assessment of Experiential Learning--A CAEL Handbook(Pr ince- 
ton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 1977). Amiel Sharon, 


al recognititn or ‘remunerat ions As a result, the Con 


ing prior, non-sponsored i ial at Black Mai College, ie 


-{ 


Assessing Occupational Competences--A CAEL Handbook(Princeton, N.J.? 
Educational Testing Service, 1977). Aubrey Forrest, Assessing Prior 


Learning--A CAEL Student Guide(Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing 
Service, 1977). Hadley Nesbitt, College-Sponsored Experiential 
Learning--A CAEL Student GuidelPrinaston, N.J.: Educational Testing 


Service, 1977). Paul Breen, Thomas F. Donlon, and Urban Whitaker, 
Learning and Assessing Interpersonal Competence--A CAEL Student 
Guide(Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 1977). 
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% 


course,> and both Trivett and Meyer recommend the) ahotdurd.” 


course received-limited Support, and, recently, a faculty committee | 
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, ;and regulations of individual ‘colleges or students, they do not 


F ome 
promise to improve the process significantly. ; * 
a “ ° ‘ 
One of the alternatives available to improve the availability a? 


' ‘ ‘ 
of information and assistance to the student is the development of 


7 > 
° ok 


‘ . . 
a formal course tto prepare students for assessment of prior, non- 


e 


. Sponsored learning by means of portfolio compilation and validation. - 


fleverend James A. Woods, S.J., of, Boston University, has compiled 
a list of thirty-seven postsecondary #fistitutions with sych 2 
> 


‘ , ; ( 
Additionally, sources stress is the student's compilation. of a 


portfolio itself requires the development of ‘specific competencies-— 


rt 
reflecting upon learning, defining competencies, synthesizing learn- 
eis : 


o Ae a 


-ing from several experiences, documenting learning, and report- 


> 


writing, Thus, it: seems appropriate to provide instruction 


‘ 


‘ P ‘ot : A 
leading to these competencies and #o recognize this: instruction 


A] 


\ ey -— a 
and learning by means: of college.credit. In @ recent study of _t 


” 


‘ » 
faculty attitude at Black Hawk College, the concept of such a 


~ 


_recommended a similar course to assist students in determining prior 


‘ 


learning credit and in completing contrects for the college’s 


associate in liberal. studies degree.” F ‘ 4 


oye : 4 


"a e 


leugene Jd. Kray, “Experiential Learning Assessment--A Source- 
book fdr Postsecondary Iretitutions” (unpublished and preliminary . 
draft of a doétoral dissertation, Nove University,-1977), p, 119, 


ereivett, p. 60, and Meyer, p. 91. 


Suary A. Stevens, "A Strategy to Gain Fgculty Acceptance of and 
Participation in the Granting of Credit for Prior, Non-Sponsored 
Learning at Black Hawk College" (unpublished practicum, Nova Univer- 
sity, Mar eR IS PA x pe 67.  - 49 : 


t 


ad ig s ' go, ? ~16- eu 


{ . 
As this: review of the. litérature demonstrates, there is P 


.- ; 7 : a ae 
‘ a all rationale For the assessment of prior, non-sponsored 


Learning: the assessment: ordinarily © begins with the student ’s 
. - —_ 
compilation of a portfolio; and, because: of the nature of hin 


experiential learning procéss and the requirements of portfolio qe! 
construction, students need assistance in preparation For assess- 


ie mant. Additionally, characteristics of ‘experiential learning and 
TAR ey ees P 
the adult learner suggest’ both the appropriateness of recognizing 


such learning and Bee anes that best work with. adults. And, 
- Finally, a survey of the current situation in relation to kb 
sands * 
- 4 » :praperar{on of a student for essessment (Bt. Black Hawk College 


pa 


See ‘the-need For a formal course to prepare students For 


t 
» 


assessment: - ; | 


\ 


thie practicum under took a detailed study of those ‘skills | _ 
necessary for a sadene to be successful in assessment, o cdurses 


i: ; elsewhere designed to provides such skills, and’ of Learning; theory 


~ ‘that relates to assessment and preparation for it. It did so in 


“" 


oMder to. develop a set ‘of learning objectives For such @ course, | 


’ 


a aaa first step in its development. S8ecause this work re- ; - 
quired a — of and amipl Seiad ‘oF the ee of Learning 
theory, it related closely to the Learning temars ‘end Applications 


ia 


P Module. & 


ro 
=) 


' 

| 
bar 3. 
i 

is 4. 


’ 


) CHAPTER IIT: Procedures 


vA letter of inquiry. was sent to each of the thirty-seven 


postsecondary institutions identified by. Wood 4s having such - 
@ course’ or seminar to prepare students for portfolio assesg- 
ment. A list of those :institutions to whom letters were 


mailed is included ‘in Appendix A. Alesponses to. these letters —~ 


§ 


were analyzed and a list of learning objectives included there- - 


in or suggested, by learning activities described therein was 
~~: © . ' ‘i ‘ ie ; ‘ 
compiled. ~ || © ; 


Recent CAEL handbooks were analyzed, and a list of learning 


ae ’ 


« 


A : 7 
ob jdétives included therein or ‘suggested by learning activities 


: : 
was compiled. 


By a survey of partinent literature, a list of learning. prob- 


lems and processes unique to adults was compiled. Because He 


4 


the proposed cour is anticipated to serve edults, this list 


served as’ a guide to' the development of learning objectives. 


- te” 


A list of learning ob jectives For the proposed course was devel~ 


‘oped and stated in behavioral terms. This list was consistent 


, ' 
' 


with those suggested. by CAEL handbooks and found in similer 


courses elsewhere and reflected those learning processes and - 


‘problems unique with adults. 


ie en a s ; Fy 
act ; ; -i8- ' ° 
me tay ds ‘ O pon 


ree oh. CHAPTER IV: Results ~~ ; : 


i" ’ 
, ‘ f ss 

: ; ae Appendix B ‘Sunn iF ive those institutions From among the . 
; . i f 


Sart aneer who responded to the letter of inquiry. ‘Nine re-: 


ae formal instruction to prepare students for assessment ine 
‘ “a . eldases, workshops and seminars; eleven iia isn no courses but 
ope material on the assessment programs used at their institu 


: ions; three responded that ‘they had-no program to assess prior,: 
) io ; . : ‘. e : £ = ey 
aan learning; and fourteen did not respond. ‘In addi-' ° , 


"tian, information Reraanrsng such 8 course et California State 


ge ue 


a Codliege. in Dominguez Hills and ‘on the asesssment process.’ in 


Western T1linois lntvatntey! s — of Governor’s degree | was 


‘ 


available. and was analyzed. 


ee 


r 


ee This analysis. showed that. at several of those institutions | 


providing formal instruction, he ooured deals with more’ than ine 
“8 * structing the student iy tustaaryang and document ing prior, non- 
“sponsored learning. Ordinarily, these additional purposes include’. 
assisting the ninient in Finalizing ae anne Saneraes or-in im= : 
proving his abilities as en. independent, sui?-directed awerars In 
addition, al though some courses have written cho Geimatiiri, 
. none have specific learning objectives stated in behavioral terms. 
Thus, the information received onl} suggested learning activities, 


€ 
Fahad objectives, or content areas ‘and did not provide MCL ee 


learning. Bu jestives,” . 

Generally, this information suggepted that the preparation 
of students For assessment should have twa primary ob ject ives: 
‘teuchitia the student how to reflect upon his. prtor, non-sponsored 


. “ ‘ 
2 j ‘ * . 
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Learning, including writing competency statements, and teaching 

the student how. to communicate this learning, More specifically, 

students are sometimes made aware’ of those three levels of abstrac- 
tah 5 


. 


tion in learning identified by Meyer--mastery of knowledge, compe- " 


tence, of skill; the analysis of the learning gained; and the oe 
aridiyein and synthesis’ of discrete bodies of knowledge gained. \ 
: Then; students are sometimes; asked to actually doacnmteldin whale 
ab i ity to: analyze and synthesize phat mastery ‘of ‘knowledge, compe- ‘ 
tence, or skill. - Or they are sometimes provided CAEL.’ s* diagram 
of the construction of ‘a competency statement (Appendix C). and 
then asked to so state their own prior learning. ‘Or, in many 
se courses, they. are provided with. specific instruction in the compi- 
lation of ‘a portfolio: a . a 
To accomplish ‘these learning objectives; senee nity students 
are provided. learning: sri lwk thet: teach them how to do the 


% Following: write @ job description For a jie that baie, Pie fetid 
nae 4 
‘ 


prepare. Beer complete a skills inventory, write an autobiography, -- 
? : A perbet pat in winulatdod tests and role-playing, colléct documen- 

* tation of their ied ibs Geese rea one securing imactinory fe their | 
behalf, construct a portfolio, and Find course cent white tet a 
college catalog For their eer learning. 

- ee The content or Factual intideneciion thet ‘the etucstt: receives 


a. 


"irr theee courses varies but typically it includes ‘the Foliowing: 


. 


incertae _ 


t rs ; 
Meyer, p. 23, . ; ‘ 


rag * ; 20 


we eae . the history: of and rationale for experiential learning, the 
a ar different levels of learning, andthe characteristics of the 
a f° adult learner. 


Likewise, an analysis of. CAEL handbooks listed in footnote 


‘on page 14 provides suggestions for general learning objectives, 
r4 - , ‘ ‘ s 
-Learging activities; skills to master, and course content, ane 


a aad these handbooks Suggest ' that students may be required to 


“4 2 8 ' 


do’ more than document prior, non-spensored learning through com-., 


> 


fa piletiod of a portfolio; ey may ‘be Faqasr ed ta determine Future 


a . goals, to set priorities emang them, and to relate prior learning 


ale 


to these goals--~competéncies that. “are especially. important ‘at 
- : 4, . ; M 
2 ites institutions requiring that credited prior, non-sponsored Seerhines 3 
Se RES 7 3 al , rea » he . 

be related to.a student’s Future goals. Also, thesa, handbooks 
” (i P : \§ ., 


provide, exercises to assist the student in becoming a self-directed 


‘learner L 


Specific skills emphasized include requiring students t to a 
analyze! case studies to determine prior reel al to write. a 
iy #3 ‘structuredautoblogrephy, to write a ‘competency statement, to: docu- 
ment prior experiential lewnine:, to measure prior learning, and tg’ *> 
compile a porttsiia, a 7 jee a, : ) on 
a These handBdokes suggest. that students master the following. 
oe 2 sy 
Factual information: the institut ional policies relating to assess-_ 
- . ‘ment, the eteps -in essesement,. and thee ay pale or categories of |” 


‘Learning that, are assessed, 5 


% "Joan Knapp, assessing F Prior Learnings <A CAEL Handbook, p, 3d. 


> 


7 tc | pee 


i a 


ar 


uN : a ex 


aa ; , as - * “ 2% -21- ae 


“Finally, ‘a Survey of recent literature’ dealing with ‘the 


Jeduit Learning process’ was made and a Aies of learning problems, and. 


ami eo “processes unique, to adults was sed ieneat RAeLen _assumpt ions 


. : “ 


"ee soncerning the adult learner, Scene eee earlier in nhs eockie 


mes. 


Ny selon a ie that adultg, prefer to be. active partners: in learning, - 

- sharing. in. its planning, and being motivated by its goats 2 They 
prefer ‘self-diagnosis, self-evaluation, and selF- directed Learning.# 
‘a eer a ot a: more recent work on adult learning; knox ‘summer izes, ; 

- ‘@: wide Pebige « of research on its unique précesses and problems. © ‘We’ 


"distinguishes between "Fluid intelligence, or. "the baie eeee to pen-. . 


eS ete complex relations, engsgad in. short=term memory, form, con-' 


1 hee Bt ni cepts, ‘and engage in ‘ebetract reasoning, wn? and Neryatal lized ine 2 


¥ wpe tha 


“telligence,” or "the ability to. “perceive relations and: to: engage, se 


‘ink formal reasoning. and abstraction based on a “Familiar ity with 


v - ‘hoa, 


‘ knowledge of” the intellectual, ‘and eultural heritage of, a. aooiety, "4 a4 


id me. tp 


: Jt Knox cites..exper imental evidence that Fluid intelligence gradually 


‘decreases. ‘and oryetal lized intelligence gradually. increases as the we 
by BA on ees ages. In general, : according to Knox; most, Forty and: 


_Firty-year-olds cen learn with’ the same bility’ as they did, in fais 


! y ve . ss os Re 


eae ew Rs twenties, providing they, car ‘eontrol, the pace.® , Just. as Knowles.” 


’ 


eb ay ete rs we 6 


os a . 7 - ee ae ohare we Oy a he a a ot : ; 
: AR tee th “lknomies, “pe $2. tee Ment, eee ey | ™ 


veal : ne . ory oS on : Lc ; ke bP 
pS tag ibis.” pp. 44-47, Ps ee ne 


¥ cps alan ‘Bs Mita Adult Gesetcodint and Leorning( Son Francisco: 
Pa .¥ " Sonsey-Bees ieee a lien 9 Lead Pr 419. 


‘s oS - ‘4. bid. : p. A20.. : a : P . B z we é : ; : “ *, oi : t 
- poems tea a 7 a -. -e sy - ea et 
ree @ A “Ibid. ss 421. cg ve, BES, aid Soe , 


7 i. ae | 7 “Ibid, ce 422. oP, eg! : 7 ao : . e teX “ * 


ee Se a ee 


, ‘ wides a variety of instructional resources--ineluding AV neteriale, | 


i, ae knox, pe, 433. ase - 1 ot ae . nee 


ie Pe J ae ie B Ai et 


“ Pecommended adult ‘learning. activities. that make use of prior Sate 8 


“ee perience, so Knox recommends those that show ‘the ‘Pelationship be- NO 


tween present competence ion new w Loerhing.)” Rhee cites: much: evi-- : 
is ee ~ et ty Ha 4 = aut Rs J “a4 A 5 a 


“dence thet adult memory * decreases ‘and recommends that Learning ste és 


role antivities’ For adults’ present new information, with. aide ta. eesist 


4 
or. ed 


“the learner in organizing At For recall and provide seiF-pecing; 


- 


review, ana “sumneriies:.© He also’ recommends an “epproach thet prose 


a, ety be 


sy. "hype 43," : , . 


experts, and peers--and eccurate and ready, Feedback, oo ae" tad pity 
ay v i 
x Ri ee - . - ae 4 e ; oe * e » 


: ne ° ' v 
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te tegen ~considerable-similarity among existing courses, recommended oo | nee 
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: CHAPTER V: Discussion, Implications, and Recommendations 


. 


Perhaps the most remerkable result of the survey and analysis 


of prectices and recommendations relating to preparing the student. 
for the esseasment of prior, non-sponsored learning is the finding thet 


such courses are ordinarily mot developed at institutions granting ' 


’ ° e Se! 
credit by such an assessment. Additionally, it should be noted that 
. : 


“this survey Failed to identify specific learning objectives stated 


in behavioral terms for such es course, It did, however, demonstrate ° 


dures, and the procedures included in CAEL handbooks. Additionally, 
the review of the process of edult learning provided guiest ines for 
the development of learning objectives for be course For adults. 
Based upon these Findings, it is possible to identify the — 
types of learning usually included in such courses or suggested by 
the actual process of essessment elsewhere. The best way to orgenize 
and summarize these types of learning is by means of Bloom's Taxon- 
omy, @ procedure that Facil itates the writing of actual learning 
* ob jectives for the proposed course, Therefore, the cetegories em- 


ployed below are those suggested by Bloom and sassocisates, 


COGNITIVE DOMAIN . 


1.00 Knowledge ‘ 


(1) Tre recell of the referents for the Fal towing words: 


competency, analyze, synthesize, reflect, non-sponsored, . 
skill, knowledge, documentation, experiential learning, 


RR 
' a 


gen jamin S$. Bloom, et al., Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, 
volumes I and II(New York: Oavid McKey Company, inc,, 1956 and -1964). 
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rs . ’ 
“ ~ ’ 


resume, portfolio, simulation, role-playing, narrative, 


. 


theory, history, concepts, principles, ideology, generali-- 


Zation, classification, sysvem, methodology, processes. 
. ® 
(2) Knowledge of institutional policies relating to pssessment, 


. 


‘of the steps’ in the process of dssassment, of basic trends 

in the history of experiential learning, af the cheracter~- 

istics of’ the different levels of learning, of the chaerac- 
é a 


teristics of the types or categories of learning, of the 


parts of a competency statement and the purpose of each ‘ 
PD Bree esa siete Witmer rere art “oF “the parts and p . cues of = “job “description,” Foe lanetiin 


of the parts and purposes of a portfolio, of the perts and 
- “ purposes of-@ skills inventory, of the organization and - 


purposes of an eutobiogrephy, of the charecteristics and 


° 
: purposes of types of documentation, of ,the erkeeeta for 
. the common methods of evaluation of peter; non-sponsored 
: learning. ‘ : ; 
‘ (3) Knowledge of the rationale for experiential learning. 


2,00 Comprehension 


(1) The ability to translate experiential leaning into compe- 
tency etatements or job descriptions, the ability to ‘trane- 


~ 


, late e callegs catalog course description into less abstract 
ehradwaieus, the ab{lity to translate parts of a skills 
' : inventory into less abstract expression by the use of 
‘ example, the ability to translate specific Learning or 


performance illustrations into abstract statements of 
’ . 


learning or performance. 
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C2) The ability to distinguish between valid and invalid 
~% essessmenhts of prior, non-sponsored learning from written 


case studies; the ebility to distinguish the major charac- 


teristics of a college course from a written cetalog des- 


eription; the ability to distinguish college-level learn- 
in eteerinnes in a role-playing or simulation exercise; 
the ability to distinguish the major cherecteristice of 
My 8 job from a written job description; the abil jty to dis- . 


rs . 


‘“tinguish activities resulting in experiential learning from 


Ween Rirerntanrnbenatmtion Bibeny th Sem, Soweto NR Hes BS tf dome! GIT rena eRTE fe ape Uh oh ogame tet tite oi ae Ot phehwten  EPh pn Md hehe 


an autobiography or resumé. 


a SO Petal 


(3) The ability to match experiential learning and perallel 
, ~~ ~e vr . ~ r 


college-courses by the use ‘of written documentation of 


ws 


. experiential learning. and the college catalog course des- 
criptions; the ability to predict rw jaieitin of the eval- 
uation of prior, non-sponsored learning’ from written cese 
studies; end the ability to predict the ‘eveluation oF a 
portfolio and documentation. . 

. 3.00 Application 

(1) The ability to determine learning level af specific 
; learning experience; the ability to justify “the validity 
of prior, non-sponsored learning by meens of the rationale 
" : For its recognition; end the ability to determine specific 
ways So xinbeencs prior learning based upon an oncaretande 
ing of the nature niall Clawsaiete of methods of documentation. 


te) The ability to construct a portfolio documenting prior 
. « 


learning based upon an understanding of its format, pur- 


poses, and evaluation criteria. 
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4.00 Analysis ot i 
(1) Tne ability to determine general competencies achieved in 
prior, mon-sponsored learning besed upon e knowledge of 
ceuniion: the parts and poeedies. oe of e competency state- 
_ment, end the different levels of learning; ‘the ability 
to determine the different methods of documentation 
possible in support of a challenge for college credit for 


a prior, non-sponsored learning experiance; the ability 


to distinguish the levels and types of learning suggested © 


AR ARNE waters arty emi ie net Nae be oa Wee OO et hes Nip tted ay ely ee temntel enh etm MY Ramet te leet Ointiny 


by @ course description in @ college-cetelog, a competency 


— statement, an autobiagraphy or resumé, and a job descrip- 


cond ‘ ’ = - we t 


, tion. 
(2) The ability to recognize important and undncwesete details 
relating to assessment in competency statements, auto~ 

biographies end resumés, ick dmordpitow and skille 

amity lists, and simulation and role-playing exer - 

cises; the ability to distinguish the causes in eerience 

for learning and the results of experience piuaay eure re- 

sulted in iesening and the ability to distinguish learn- 
: ing of one type gained in anise prior experiences. 

(3) The ability to recognize the hierarchical structure of 
different levels and types'of learning. 
5.00 Synthesis . 

(1) The ability to write job descriptions, tnematic and chrono- 


logical autobiographies, resumés, competency statements, 


and skills lists; the ability to compile a portfolio 
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’ 


* 
a delineating, expressing, and documenting etch, non- 
, sponsored learning; the ability’to explain orally or in 
writing the general college-level learning derived from 
: specific non-college experiences; the ‘abil ity to explain LY 
orally or in writing the significance of prior learning ta, 
the development of sho 
(2) The ability to develop a strategy to learn experientially 
awed upon a knowledge of én Pudirected and experiential 


learning; the ability to propose ways to document ar test 


pall 0 SGN cawnts ule PRET he mea ee Oe tem) a mote oan lets tees EY Rt ee Seer @ fie ane pure te i red 


prior, non-sponsored learning, “the ability to ) Synthese ize 
knowledge From one or more prior learning experiences. 
“€3) The ability to perceive various possible ways in which” “" ™ 
experiential learning consequences may be organized to 
form @ conceptual structure and the ability to formulate 
general izations from specific experiential learning, 
6.00 Evaluation id 
(1) The ability to epply standards developed experientially to 
; performance, é 
' (2) Tne ability to determine the relative quality of job 
descriptions, picebladracnion and resumés, skill inven- 
tory lists, documentation, amd portfolios. 
AFFECTIVE OOMAIN 
1. Awareness of the characteristics and relative merits of self- 


directed and experiential learning. " : 


2. Alertness to the learning potential in experiences, 


° 


. eo NS 
3, Continued desire for life-long learning. 


. 7 


“ 
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' 


4. Assumes an active role in learning, 
5. ‘Attenot= to identity the learning achieved in later experience. 
6. Relates learning from two’ or more ereas in later “learning. 

Next, it is possible to translate these types of learning et 


into learning objectives stated in beheviqrel terms as recommended 


by Mager, Mager gives three characteristics of a useful objective: 


. a 


{1) it witl indicate performance, or state what the learner is able’ 
. to do; (2) it will indicate conditions under which the performance ' 
conane- win LR. OxPOGted LO_Ocour; -end.{3) it mili.-indicave -erdvteria;s-or’ etate-:~ + 
the quality or level of performance considered acceptable.! Accord- 
_ ... *ngly, learning, ob ject ives, proposed. will include thease three parte... — 
In addition, they will reflect the Following characteristics oF . 
adult Lesrnere noted by Knowles and Knox: (1). adults prefer self- ne 
diagnosis ‘and #0? -eveluacion;* (2) rr prefer active Learning 
with an emphasis on Bonen Boe ittadebens? (3) adults prefer prob- 
lems-centered learning;* (4) adults have some difficulty with short - 


term memory and quick recell;> (5) as e result, edults need self- 
1 


paced instruction;® and (6} adults need new information presented 


- 
’ 


ne AN . \ 

Robert F. Mager, Prepari tnetrunti anal ib tenkicen(talmat, 
California: Fearon Act icnare Inc., 1975), Py es. ‘ 

; \ 
exnowles, pp. 39-40. : \ ; 
“Ibid. pp. 44-45, F % 
: y ; ‘ 
“Ibid., p. 48, , ’ 
urine, p. 419. i 


Ibid., p. 422. p . 
32 
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-_ with aids to assist the learner. in organizitg it For recall. 


They will also Seek ta emphasize those critical areas in experien~ 


tiel learning identified by Coleman--assisting the learner in ver- 
balizing and abstracting his learning so that a principle .can be 


‘generslized.* And, Finally, as with other courses to prepare 


~ 
edults for the assessment of prior, mon-sponsored learning, these 


subsequent experiential, learning. 


= . 


objectives will prepare the student for self-directed learning "] 


Knowledge 
OOo OAD NORE ANAT Set N NES © EP dpe pape oetinebere hina san Be BR ee eee Sah tee HW eetree ae see a etne et AP rth 9 
1. Given a list of four referrents for each of the!following terms, 


the student will be able to match referrent wiria term cmreckiy 
at e level of ‘70% eccuracy with no time limit: competency, 
analyze, synthesize, reflect, mon-eponsored, skill, knowled e, 
documentation, experiential learning, as portfolio, stimu- 
lation, role-playing, narrative, theory, history, concepts, 
principles, ideology, generalization, classification, system, 


methodology, processes... 


2. Given a list of correct and incorrect statements concerning 


Black Hawk, College’s policies relating to the assessment of 
prior, non-sponsored learning, the student will be able to 
lebel those that ere correct at a level of 70% accuracy with 


no time limit. 


Ixnox, p. 437, . , : 3 
’ “Col mien, pp. 54-58, 


x _ Pe ~30< 
’ . eS a 
3. Given a list BF items including, the steps in‘the ee of 
assessment and detractors, ‘the student will be able to select 
those thet ae correctty steps and errange them ° ‘in @ chrono- 
logical sequence at a fone of 70% accuracy with no tims limit. : 
4. Given a list of possible trends in the history of experiential . 
: 3 : 
learning, some correct and some incorrect, the student will be. - 


Y 


. 3 ‘pbie to select the correct ones and place them ina ¢hrono- 
_ logical sequence st a Sivad ach 70% on with no time Limit, 
Ae | mee nse al glist OF" thé Charedter latice ot differ Yevels of “th © 
learning and a list of Meyer’s three levels of abstraction, ~, 
ie ie at sctage hs < eg > Caner lias Tes ease tevel sce hurinjubatic 
gorrectty at a level of 70% accuracy with no time limit. 
had 6, Given a written example of sponsored experiential learning, nan- | 
connanell experiential haeireinct, and sponsored classroom learn- 
Reels each in the form of a short saiiaespiat; the student will 
be sbleczo write an essay of about 500 words sombre tng and con- 
trasting each so phat their major characteristics are ded frien 
ated and illustrated from the examples provided, all with no . 
time limit. 
2 ‘ 
7. Given a correctly stated competency statement, the student will 
be able to lebel its parts and explain their purpose with 70% 
accuracy and no time limit, clearly and in enough detail so 
that another college student reading the explanation would ' 
fei that he understood how to write @ competency statement. 
8. Given a short narrative describing a worker’s day, dhe student will 
be able to write a job description for that job that ineludes 


e@ll ‘basic parts, that is clear, that is stated in behavioral 
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terms, and that is nes and in - sufficient detail so eof 2 xt 


* * * 


that another college student reading it would be,able to” 


Gadipetend the duties of ah job, all with na ‘time Limit. 


Given ie job description. that he has” written ‘and unlimited 
time, the student will be able te label each al its parts and 
explain their purpose an writing SO that an average college 


student eau’ write a description of a job that he holds.: 


~~" 


10. Given paper and pencil ‘and unlimited time, the student will 


weleereen Se La alata ta heii ia atti che ben ate atean etetie tnoems Ad to Ateelametend leah ohne ence el bate Hl nia’ ond saan: al noo Meads SE dabehtlamdaaaderdae, comma amaretto elrk anaes Tha 


. 


ll. 


; 


a 


be able to list the parts of a portfolio that are absolutely 
essential, the parts that may be’ included: depending upon the 
learning Soba weed ead ie eee “GF aah part clearly 
and in att tesane detail so that’ another college student 
asknet ‘i veitcimtin @ sample portfolio For completéness and PT dee 
a wecun tenn upon the fritten answer. 
Given paper and pencil and unlimited time, the student will 
be able to list the parts and purposes of “a skills inventory 
clearly and, in sufficient detail 80 that enother college 


student could write @ skills inventory for a job that he has 


based upon the written answer, 


Given paper and pencil and unlimited time, the student will 
be able to list the two types of organization of en autobio- 
graphy--thematic and chronological, briefly characterize each, 


and List the purposes of each clearly and in detail, ~ P 


U 


13. Given a list of all basic types of . documentation currently. 


commonly used in the assessment ‘of prior, non-sponsored iwarnitngs 


} 
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. . a 


- Bee foe %, ‘- 
the student will be able to describe each, giving its 


distinguishing characteristics, and list the purposes | oF 


F each as an. accuracy ‘Level BF 70% end with no ‘time Limit. 


ik: Creat a List of | the’ common methods: of evaluation of prior, 
“non-gponsored learning, the student will beable to list a 
co. : “ eat least two criterie used. in each with 70% accuracy and no, 
time limit.- —_ — = 2 3 7 PR sees 
15. Given peer and re end no time limit, the aetiues will i | 
i 


' 


list the majar rationale for experiential learning ied ex- . + é 
rete rer) Saleen RAY Henle Ot galt tendo bON ot toe Mame nerds ated oA Oh ie Ont aR ont, Ph tats thts eae eat 6 UB aarp ais § i ata Jicaked raid edelaemataoesninsacnes amet de 


plain each in a short, ’paragraph that : ‘is accurate and detailed. . 2, | 


Eonpretansion 


a ae ee ee ' te 
. te 4, ee ee err a ae Pe een er Whe Sie At ame ow wes peeed 


e Given paper end. pencil and CAEL’s diagram of a competency: State- ves 


ment (Appendix, C}, the’ student will be able to translate an 


~, 
sian? 


experientiel learning exampie from his own ‘non-academic back~ 
ground into a.written competency statement that is precise and 
in correct form, with no time limit. 
2. Givena nodat job description and unlimited time, the student - 
will be able to translate « prnviaes work experience ‘of his 
own into a job description that contains all necessary parts, 
gy Be that je ceteal led and clear, ang that is written in ‘behavioral, 
a terms. aan a ‘ 
> Qa sine a college-catelog course ence, the student will 
be able to beurite it in specific language that could be under-' 


‘ 


. stood by’ the high school graduate who has never attended col- 


. 


| 
a 3 a : i 
«¥ lege, with mo time Limit. ~~ x = 4 
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Given a skills inventory and unlimited ‘time, ‘the student will. 


‘ 


s-, - ik: be able to translate each item into less exact: expression by. 

the use of clear end : getailed example, . i 

& tiven a written ¢ case ‘study of a ‘typical ‘ecul t returning to’ 
college that iecriben: in some detail dais life and experiences a id 


ae * “has o and a Binck Hawi/Col lege catelog, the student wind be abi: to ne 


‘List those college ‘courses that seem to parallel, the ‘exper ien- eee 
oo. tial learning svagested _ the case study at ae 70% ecourecy ee ; 
¢ . : wy 

at - : : ; 4% sos 4 
pe _ evans, with no time Limit, ; ’ 

CRA HT rete ate dv ere Yee Trea reeeThen rages oie vain meee Ht trae Darin dee Boas Dede oa soe We her seeinepentin ibe stele oe neta chob hte ta 


6. Given’ c=) written case Study of a typical adult eauUrhing ta : 


poli eae that describes at some detait the Jobs that he has 


we : . 


pee ee ne Cr ee ee ee Le eo Saremt se ane oo Trae Preity te dee Bye mae eer or eant det 


held, the student will. ras able to desgribe the learning that 


4 
4 
bo 7 , he has attained by written competency statements that are * 
‘accurate, clear, and correct inform, all with | no time Limite 
7, Given’‘a written case study and a written ‘evaluation AF ‘its 


assessment, the student will be able to distinguish valid end: 


. 


ale invalid acsessments at eo 70% aceareey level, with no time Limit, 


8. Given a course description Fram a college catalog, the esudente 


“will be able to list. its math characteristics and learning _ re 


vo « . . 4 


ob ject ives with 70% ‘accuracy and no time limit. 
9. Given a role-playing exercise and/or a  wtimatenton exercise 


that ilbustrates college-level learning in experience, the 
student will be able to distinguish that learning and state 


it as a written competency with 70% accuracy and no time limit, 4 


. ‘ 5 . . 
it a e - . ‘ . 
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mee Nel “Application gt tat ne ae tt ge BR, nS ee kee Fa aes eas 


. 


fhe hae te ioe Given. a ‘short case study. tiiusereting non-sponsored,” exner= M 


aes a “eine” Limits #2 : > ae hea, : —! = Pang 


‘ube ee aaa 2. Given a. short written. argument: against the crediting ‘of 
Pete ae prion; non-sponsored learning, the. student wilt be able. to wee 
Me Be ee gee ue in its support: by means of * _— recbenele: for- fin. emeteatae 


vrochtm eneeritneninarerr xe He sintbets et ee Nw ateer wr a? ad a hee PRD BR We etree Spel BG AION - wuts nim cnaepehinde restate a me ~eheabrpmar austin give 


tion in a clear are gonvinging “manner ‘that a bm his Petia: 


te- aS \ racdnciatneretiints oF. ‘that rationale,’ with no time Limits: aor ee 


oben Ay berneens geminn e St te emilee Nem Sk eit tl + fe Patt etna tee rows ee co ce hh CCR a eo eds Ey sotstebe aburment stereos 

a <* Given a short. autobiographical narrative of any adult sacking. oa 
e ° ete ‘ ‘ ° % = : 

: ae ee -eredit For prin, nen-spaneored Learning and. untimited ‘time, 


. i ‘ sie etiteey 


pea et “. the gtudent will be- able to"tiay specific ways to document 


prior esrning suguested by the autobiography that demonstrate 
his knowledge of. the nature end purposes oF : ‘the different gto 


. . we . 
< ' 


‘methods of. documentation, with no time Limit. . eee oe Wha ae 


Ae tient unlimited time: ‘and any reference ‘material that ‘he, 


j 4 


wishes, the student ‘will’ be able to construct a portfolio. 
document ing his prior, non- aca a al learning that is correct 


in Forniat ‘esa that is sO prepared that he will receive. ee: lest ¢ 


‘three semester hours of college credit’ ie ee its evaluation.” 


» 


‘say Analysis ~ oe Bsa ie : . a HN os at 
ae a3 “Given a course description Pitts a ‘college catalog, the student 


ea 4 8 will. be able to list ‘the levels: and ‘types of Jeerning suggested 


ee Beg by it whee 70% encuracy and no time Limit. oF e 


: et 
eS SR 
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Given’ ‘a competency’ statement: and unl imited time, the student deat at 


¢ 


wit be able to List aad levels ‘and types oF earning. suggested oh 
by, te with. 70% accuracy. = ‘ere me ue, ae yee 
“8, ‘Given a: written autobiography or resumé, “the: student wild, Phe 


wits 


ae. able ‘to list the levels, ‘and’ types of Jeerning suggested, by i it: 


me with: 70% accuracy and no: time: Aimee 6 2, - Pecege sk 
4, ‘Biven a written “job. description, the ‘student will, be able. to. 
at 

List the levels. ‘and ‘types of Leerning suggested by ‘it with. 

‘ . 70% acobacy « Sigal ys a = ets ae ake ae p 
mits rans Pea} seer arson Ae oh ne rr tala, hn ss aiadelemaashaal PRE RANTES, ‘kartteas! any sean asl lena es a Servant as Tarot shake 
Bie - Given ‘Paper: and pencil, “unlimited time ,: and: any SE SEN 

Gs 

ater that he. wishes ;: the student wilt ane able: to. ‘describe: “in sa: 
Sree Py see Bog Gre atery wea mewn tng me ee nth eth esis = tr) mbt in serrgen  Aeissteariys + odie 1b Kornapere ape mie eee 6m vies tment’ tar Sees gerias! * tie Viney 
“short: prere, a Pee. experience. ‘ghee he’ hes. had Am: detail. 


iat ‘ » 


ot vand, ‘eleary,: ‘to: descr ibe the causes. tag: ‘the’ Learning. ‘that: ocurred” 


oe a, cin ‘that. experience ‘in detail ‘end clearly, and ‘then: to write 


ae wells ‘ % 


wl. ‘a "competency statement, ‘in ‘good’ Form For that experience so. 


’ ‘ oe 


thet be ‘demonstrates eleerly his undertending of the levels 


’ 


anid types of learning. fr oh ; ' ‘ 


fi ve . ron > ' 


ae. Given’ peper ‘and pencil, “unlimited ‘time, . and. any reference 


he - “materials that he wishes, the ‘studene- willl. be- able’ ‘to: write. 


Oe ee 


ey a compevency statement in good Form that describes. an | bin ity: Cig ny 


that he has and then wild, ‘be able to ‘List and briefly descr ibe 


Mek ‘ - 


Me ca G ‘at fleets three widely different prior ‘Learning experiences" a4 


thet ‘coritr ibuted to. that competency ‘mastery <~ i ae? I Se BS ae 


2. Biven’ paper sand | peneit end unlimited time, “the | student wiht | 


Poy uk eae Ske able to: list. Meyer?s: three levels of earning. to: explain: 


Lua 


. a Jin, writing ‘how hay: fap: a hierarchy, and ‘then to Alluserace » 


“each and that hierarchy in a short peragranh pir, 8 a prion. 


ves ak “experiential learning example: “oF his: ‘own, 


it wt RS 8 5 pity! Sak es : EBD. ‘ epee AY 


oot 


- Sunt priientialts 5° PRS ates Eee la er 


whe Giver paper and peneit, unbiinited time, and ay ‘reference, 


iis 


“i 


“munoblography; ® @ resume, a. set of : r somecmey seemneres and 


age S 


a ‘strates’ a knowledge. of. the signe load: ‘oheracteristios “Of ye tN 
pepe se ra phn ioato i eit » sterty rg oe Saasiagupanpsanapiaeebanrearanmyeents mareaiye ee Sneed py sav 


baie Sd am tie SNe egg FE shies Bae efeseene Tod pense ap Venue bst + “isan pepe ae ‘ 
time,” She apudent, will be ble: to write: a Lonrategy. ‘for 


vi gerte 


"2,,0tve « any Spee ma ESP caves wiaigaucbed 


F 


the: aartaccey. learning oF e skill ‘thet, he: ‘wishes. to ‘master 


s thet ‘suggests his understanding oF. eelf-directed ‘and d éxperiens:~ 


" 


a viel fearni ngs, 


“Evaluation 
‘Given: a | problem. ‘and the | necessary ‘tools ‘to solve’ sity, the | 
“student. win be-able ‘to ‘demonstrate his knowledge, of ‘the’ 


ear 


“development. oxperientially of ‘eriterion standards By ‘develop 


“nas 


_piton; nenaponecrad ieerning,, ‘the ‘student: will. be able to 


Be os or 


: rode 


Affective Domain . ‘ 
a. Given @ period of one year, the student will demonstrate 
hie esearenese of the characteristics end relative merits of 
self-directed and experiential learning and of the learning | 
potential in experiences by registering for et least one college. | 
course thet clearly describes itself as providing experiential 
learning activities. - 
. 2, Given e period of Five years, the student will demonstrete 
his desire for life-long learning by undertaking et least one 
formal educetionsal experience in each of four of those yeers.. 
3. “Given @ period of Five years, the student will demonstrate 
hie ebility to relate ‘Learning from two or more e-ees by at 
least once consciously selecting @ learning experience beceuse 
it relates to s previous learning experience in another eceademic 
eree or subject matter field. 
Treee objectives need to be explained in two basic waye. 
First of oll, whenever eccurecy levels could be evaluated for 
the objective, 7px wee selected ae minimum somewhat erbitrerily 
but besed upon previous experience with the use of such behavioral 
ob ject ives, Second} y, in almost el) ceses these objectives require 
ea eritten response. In many of these instences, @ verbel response 
orally would #ls0 be adequate to eeieeds meetery, but wr leten 
reeporees vere required beceuse of teo Purdesentel reesore: the 


course will be offered on en individyelized beeie using inetruc- 
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tionel media and often off-campus end the process of document ing 

and demonstrating prior, mon-sponsored learning by means of ? 

the compilation of a portfol Lo requires written skills, 

Based upon the work of this‘practicum, the Following 

generel recommendations are made: (1) thet a college credit 

course with these objectives be developed at Black Hawk College, 

(2) that this couree pe Qiiviaue: ized and self-paced, (3) that- 

; oe course be of fered of F-campus through the use of instruct ional 
media, (4) that e campus i be available using group experiences 
and activities, (8S) and that the course be aveilable on a veriable- 
entry baelis to provide students with Flexibility, : 

If these retommendations are implemented, the process for 
the crediting of prior, non-eponsored learning et Black Hawk 

‘College will be considerably improved. Students will receive 
instruction to prepere them for the essessment; Faculty will to 
receive #well-prepered sarrett leks and adult students will come 
to understand how better to learn from experience, something that 


hes been demonstrated to be an especially strong ability semong 


such studente, 


. we 
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APPENOIX A: Colleges and Universities Surveyed 


Bloomfield College, Bloomfield, New Jersey 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 

Celifornia State College at Fresno, Fresno, California 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, New York 


College of the Pacific, Stockton, California 

DePeul University, Chicago, Illincis . 

Mt. Union College, Alliance, Ohio 

Eestern Illinois University, Charleston, Illinois ° 


Empire Stete College, Saratoga Springs, New York 
Evergreen State College, Olympia, Washington 

Fordham University, New York, New York 

Framingham State College, Framingham, Massechusetts 
Goddard College, Plainfield, Vermont 

Governors Stetea University, Park Forest South, Illinois 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, California 

Tone College, New Rochelle, New York 

Keneseas Wesleyan, Salina, Kenses 

La Verne College, La Verne, Celifornia 

Lewis University, Lockport, Illinois 

Loretto Heighte College, Denver, Colorado € 
Memphis Stete University, Memphis, Tennessee 

Mount Mery College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

New College of Californie, Sevealito, Celifornia 
Northesstern Illinois University, Chicago, Illinois 
Secred Heert University, Bridgeport, Connect icut 

St. Joseph’s College, (Nest Hertford, Connecticut 

St. Louis University, St. Loule, Missouri : 
Sen Francisco State University, Sen Francisco, California 
Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universities, Yellow 
Springs, Onio 

University of Evansville, Evansville, Indiene 

University of Maeseechusetts st Boston, Boston, Massachusetts 
University of Sen Frencisco, Sen Francisco, California 
University without Wells in Providence, Providence, Rhode Island 
Weshington International College, Weshington, O.C. 

Webdeter College, St.*Loule, Miseouri ‘ 
Westminster College, Selt Lake City, Uteh 

Winone State Univereity, Winone, Minnesota 
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APPENOIX 8B: Summary of fesponses to Survey 


- 


Those Institutions Sending Informetion on a Course or Workshop 


Those Reporting No Course but Sendin 


Those Reporting No Programs / ° 


i. 
2- 
ae 


Le Verne College, ta Verne, California 

Fordham University, New York, New York 

Governors Stete University, Park.Forest South, Illinois 

Mt. Union College, Alliance, Onio 

Webdeter College, St. Louis,’ Missouri - . 

Ione College, New Rochelle, New York ° ° 
Metropolitan College of St Louis University, St. Louis? Missouri 
Sen Francisco Stete University, Sen Francisco, Cal Mornia. 
University of Evansville, Evansville, Indiana a 


Material on Assessment Process 


Evergreen State College, Olympia, Washington 
Goddard College,» Plainfield, Vermont 

Empire State College, SaPatoge Springs, New York 
Lewis College, Lockport; Illinois / 


, Bloomfield College, Bloomfield, New Jersey ° 


College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, New York 

Immaculiste Heart College, Los Angeles, Celifornia 

Secred Heart University, Bridgeport, Conrect icut 

Framinghem State College, Framingham, Massachusetts 

Brooklyn College of City University of New York, New York, New York 
Winong State University, Winona, Minnesota 


Californie State University at Fresno, Fresno, California 
Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, Illinois 


Those Not Responding ; < 


College of the Pacific, Stokton, Celifornie 
OePaul University, Chicago, Illinois 

Kenseas Wesleyan, Selina, Kansas 

Loretto Heights College, Oenver, Colorado 
Memphis State University, Memphis, Tennessee 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

New College of California, Seusalito, California 
St. Joseph's College, Weet Hertford, Connecticut 
Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universities, Yellow ° 
Springs, Ohio 

University of Meesechusetts et Boston, Boston, Messechusetts 
University without Walls in Providence, Providence, Rhode Islend 
Weehington Internatianal College, Weshington, 0.C, 

Northeastern Illinoie Univereity, Chicago, Illinois 

St. Louls University, $t. Louis, Missouri 
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Source: Knapp, Prior Learnifg--A CAEL Handbook, p. B84. 


